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Plan Now To Attend .... 


19TH ANNUAL SPRING CONFERENCE 


of the 


PERSONNELL ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO, INC. 


Royal York Hotel 
April 13th and 14th, 1961 


THEME : Personnel - Problems and Prospects 


This year’s Spring Conference of the Personnel Association of Toronto 
promises to be the most rewarding yet. Distinguished speakers in- 
clude: R. W. Todgham, President, Chrysler Corporation of Canada 
Ltd., who will discuss Canada’s economic problems; Norman Fisher, 
Principal, Staff College, The National Coal Board, England, speaking 
on the subject of management development; G. E. Morse, Vice- 
President, Employee Relations, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, dealing with communications; Edward Benson, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Pacific Press Limited, speaking on the subject 
of management rights; Matthew M. Gouger, Executive Vice-President, 
Frick Company, dealing with the future of the personnel function; 
Dr. Chris Argyris, Professor of Industrial Administration, Yale Uni- 
versity, who will speak on the subject of current problems in person- 
nel research; K. C. Flory and M. C. Rohm of Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, with their amusing and satirical discussion of 
how to encourage your employees to join unions; and Dr. J. H. Baillie, 
Regional Medical Director, Bell Telephone Company of Canada, dis- 
cussing some problem areas in industrial medicine. The final ban- 
quet speaker, closing the conference on Friday, April 14, will be The 
Honorable Mr. Justice Leo A. Landreville of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario. 


Advance registration for the -entire conference or for individual 
sessions, may be obtained from O. A. Peterson, Secretary-Manager, 
The Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc., 170 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto. Or you may register at the Conference, any time after 
8:45 a.m. on Thursday, April 13th, at the Registration Desk in the 
foyer of the Canadian Room of the Royal York Hotel. 
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Need a secretary, clerk, business machine operator? You'll 
get a more responsible, better-educated personnel through 
Globe & Mail Want Ads. 74% of the 548,600 people who 
read Ontario’s favourite morning paper are in the middle 
to upper income bracket. One in five has university train- 
ing!* And this newspaper is read first, with a full day 
ahead to make an appointment with you. Next time, call 
The Globe & Mail! 


* Canadian Facts Limited. 
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EDITORIALS 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


The editor has engaged in corres- 
pondence with members on _ the 
subject of professional recognition 
for personnel management people. 


We pass along some interesting 
comments on the subject from R. C. 
Lamb, Federation director from 
British Columbia. Would anyone 
else care to enter the discussion? 

“Professionalism is a subject we 
have often discussed here and on 
which we have made little or no 
progress. 


“As to liaison with our university, 
an evening course on ‘Labor Law 
for Personnel Management’ is cur- 
rently being conducted. The course 
is going well and we hope to see it 
repeated in future years. 

“Prior to this, we had a large 
committee, comprising some of our 
top people, work with U.B.C. in 
trying to establish a_ three-year 
course in Personnel Management, 
complete with examinations and 
diploma. At almost the final stage 
it was presented to the membership 
with a questionnaire to determine 
the response. The result was that the 
course was scrapped for lack of in- 
terest on the part of the membership. 

“This, I think, is indicative of the 
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for our catalogue of materials. 


ONTARIO PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS LIMITED 


Personnel, Research, and Psychological Services. 


97 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario. HU 1-6301 
(A Wholly Owned Canadian Company) 





PERSONNEL TESTS FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


are available through our exclusive business and industrial 
distributorship of Science Research Associates’ tests and 
Modern 
enable us to assist management to select better employees, 
improve operating efficiency, 
increase employee performance, and choose employees for promotion. 




































whole problem of trying to elevate 
personnel management to profess- 
ional status. 'm sure most associa- 
tions are similar to ours in that 
many of the members do not have 
the qualifications, the position, nor 
even the desire to go to the lengths 
necessary to qualify for professional 
status. 


“If personnel associations were to 
establish and enforce rules of mem- 
bership such as those of all the 
really professional groups, then, I 
believe, personnel associations as we 
know them today would cease to 
exist. A new start would have to be 
made under completely different 
arrangements, with rules of member- 
ship, examinations, etc., commensur- 
ate with a profession. 


“The very word “Personnel” I 
think, is a stumbling block. If we 
could somehow bring about a situ- 
ation where a term such as ‘indust- 
rial relations’, which, so far, has not 
been too badly abused, were to be 
accepted as applying only to those 
qualified to manage the function in 
its entirety, then I think we might 
get somewhere for and with such 
people. 


“Perhaps we could consider an 
evolution within associations where- 
by, once a set of proper standards 
had been established, those so qual- 
ified would form a professional sec- 
tion under a different name. Others 
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Write 
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would have to earn their way into 
it as, for example, with the engin- 
eers. 

“I am convinced the program of 
the education committee is the 
cornerstone on which any progress 
must be built. If they can get what 
they are after in the way of a stand- 
ard course, recognized by all the 
leading universities, and accepted as 
the prerequisite equivalent by the 
associations, then perhaps a degree, 
eg. LR., could be arranged and 
would have some meaning. 


“Until such a foundation is laid, 
and in fairness to those who have 
already achieved the desired stature 
on their own merits, I think that as 
an association of people at all levels 
of practice, we should speak only in 
whispers about professionalism. 

“This expresses what I interpret 
to be the consensus of our more 
senior people in the Vancouver area. 


“The Victoria chapter has only 
Victoria College with its two-year 
calendar, so has no opportunity to 
work with a university. The Central 
Vancouver Island chapter is even 
more remote and, as you may have 
learned from Don Cameron, they 
have withdrawn from Federation for 
this year at least. 


“I hope I do not offend or dis- 
courage you by my remarks. I'm 
all in favor of working toward pro- 
fessional status but there has been 
some well-directed criticism of some 
of the claims made for the ‘science’ 
of Personnel and I feel strongly that 
we should be careful on the subject.” 


OUR LABOR IS NON-U 


Harold Clawson objects to the 
way in which we fouled up his cor- 
rect spelling by editing out the “u” 
wherever the word, Labour, appears 


Personnelle Placement Service 


1168 Bay St., Toronto 


Memo to: 


WA 5-3451 


PERSONNEL MANAGERS. 


Have you discovered the advantages of using 
our specialized Placement Service to locate 


capable female staff? 


To mention a few — 


1. You see only qualified applicants who have 
been carefully screened by our counsellors. 


There is no expense incurred by your 
company unless you employ a girl referred 
to you for interview. 


You have access to applicants not seeking 
employment through other channels. 


Director. 
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at your fingertips 
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understandable... 


People in all parts of the country with problems con- 
nected with labour relations have learned to rely 
on loose-leaf CCH CANADIAN LABOUR LAW 
REPORTS for understandable guidance. 


$56 Per Year for Two Years $58 for One Year 
Write for further particulars to:— 
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in his article, “The Personnel Func- 
tion — A Practitioner’s Appraisal”, 
in this issue. 


Harold says, “I am well aware of 
the fact that according to journal- 
istic standards in Canada “labour” 
is spelled “or” as it is in the United 
States. However, I believe that jour- 
nalists also should use correct spell- 
ing, and in Canada the ‘our’ form is, 
I believe, the only correct one.” 


We have designed Journal style to 
conform with that of other major 
publications in the Canadian per- 
iodical field. These magazines use 
the simplified spelling of Webster 
rather than that of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, and so does the 
Journal. 


We have no very strong views 
either way, but feel we must be 
consistent. Currently, our “labor” is 
“Non-U” despite the fact, we must 













A COMPLETE 


“ITS ON THE HOUSE” 





confess, that the Oxford Dictionary 
is the official arbiter in Canada. 

We include in this issue some very 
interesting replies to our request for 
comment on the present cover. Per- 
haps you would care to comment on 
this matter, also. But please don't 
blame Harold for the way in which 
we spell. 


COMMONWEALTH TECHNICAL 
TRAINING IN CANADA 


The Federation of Canadian Per- 
sonnel Associations was invited by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labor, to a meeting on the obser- 
vance of a Commonwealth Techni- 
cal Training Week in Canada. Rep- 
resentatives from government, labor 
and industry met in Ottawa Febru- 
ary 7. Objectives of the meeting 
were entirely in accord with the 
aims and objectives of the Federa- 


WALFOODS CATERING 
LIMITED 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF 
YOUR COMPANY AT A 
MORNING COFFEE PARTY 
TO BE HELD IN 


Royal York Hotel 
ON 


Friday, April 14th, between 
8:30 - 9:15 A.M. 
You are also most welcome to visit our booth at anytime. 
WALFOODS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 
“FOOD SERVICE” 


IN EVERY WAY 







































tion, which was represented by 
President D. W. Cameron and 
Eastern Ontario Regional Director 
Stan Thompson. 

The Duke of Edinburgh had pro- 
posed in 1959 that a Technical 
Training Week be observed through- 
out the Commonwealth during 1961 
because, as he stated, “The material 
prosperity of any country depends 
to a very large extent upon the gen- 
eral level of technical knowledge 
and efficiency. 

“It is also in the interest of the 
members of every rising generation 
to prepare themselves for careers 
which have bright and expanding 
prospects. There is obviously a great 
temptation to accept the easy way 
which is to take an unskilled job 
just because it appears to be well 
paid. No one with skill and intelli- 
gence should jeopardize his future 
by the lure of quick returns. 


“The Commonwealth Technical 
Training Week is intended to draw 
attention to the wide range of ap- 
prentice schemes and __ technical 
training programs which are open to 
bright and ambitious young people. 
It is also hoped that schools and 
parents will take note of these pos- 
sibilities which can mean a lot to 
the future of each generation of 
young people as they decide their 
careers. 

“The general public will get to 
know more about the training for 
technical skills which make their 
modern standards of living possible.” 

To focus attention on the impor- 
tance of technical training, Governor 
General Vanier proclaimed the week 
of May 29 to June 4, 1961 as “Com- 
monwealth Technical — Training 
Week in Canada”. The dates are not 
ideal for Canadian conditions, but 
they are most suitable for the major- 





“FUN IN BUSINESS”? You Bet! 


We started our operation with two aims: 
The first—to have fun in what we are 
doing; the second—to be not the biggest 
—but—the best in the business of sup- 
plying both part-time and permanent help 
to the advertising, marketing and sales 
fields. 


Our aims appear to have been achieved. 
The “Fun” is a fact, and, we’re told that 
we are “‘the best in the business!’’ Proof 
of the latter is that in spite of using no 
salesmen, no contracts, no pressure tac- 
tics, no discounts, no ‘‘deals’’, our busi- 
ness has boomed. In just three years 
we've been forced into tripling our staff, 
our space and expanding our services. 


If you‘re wondering how successful we’ve 
been... and why. . . ask us about the 
hundreds of famous-name clients whom 
it has been our privilege to serve since 
starting business — first as Part-Time 
Personnel Limited and, later, with the 
addition of Charles Executives. 


Yes, we'll welcome more business, but it 
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will continue to be on a selective basis 
since we will not sacrifice quality for the 
sake of volume. 


If you are a reasonable person . . . aware 
of present-day salary scales . realize 
that it takes time to find exactly the 
people you need we'll be glad to 
number you among our select group of 
clients. We promise no miracles but do 
promise a sincere effort on your behalf. 
And, of course, if we don’t deliver, there’s 
no charge of any kind. 


Oe Cle 


President. 


CHARLES EXECUTIVES 
PART-TIME PERSONNEL 


Help of the Highest Calibre 
— Office Boy to Chief Executive — 


120 Eglinton E., Toronto 12, HU 7-1576 
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ity of Commonwealth members who 
will be participating in the observ- 
ance of this week. 


It becomes increasingly clear 
everywhere that education and 
training are important factors in a 
country’s growth and the well-being 
of its citizens. While each province, 
and indeed each municipality, will 
be responsible for the local arrange- 
ments for the observance of such a 
week recognizing the importance of 
technical training, the five major 
aims of the Commonwealth Techni- 
cal Training Week will receive the 
support of personnel people across 
Canada. 


The aims are: (1) to create a 
public awareness of career oppor- 
tunities which exist in the technical 
trade and other vocational fields 
and to give these careers their 
proper place of importance among 
all occupations in Canada; (2) to 
stimulate the establishment of suit- 
able apprenticeship and other in- 
plant training programs which lead 
to gainful and useful employment; 
(3) to convince young people of 
the necessity of staying in school as 
long as possible and parents and 
youth of the importance of education 


356 Bloor Street E. 


dian personnel. 





to a person’s future employment se- 
curity; (4) to encourage adults to 
upgrade their skills and stimulate 
the establishment of further educa- 
tion and training programs directly 
related to the world of work; (5) to 
bring about closer working relations 
between industry and education. 


At the planning meeting, the rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Feder- 
ation: (1) pledged support of the 
aims and objectives of the Common- 
wealth Training Week; (2) gave as- 
surance that its membership would 
be encouraged to participate at the 
local level in planning and program- 
ming such a week; (3) indicated 
that its membership would be asked 
to give leadership in arranging 
plant visits and in publicizing in- 
plant training programs; (4) indi- 
cated. that local associations would 
be asked to feature in their program 
where possible the week, May 29 to 
June 4, as Commonwealth Technical 
Training Week. 


Our Canadian Federation of 
Personnel Associations should be 
pleased that it has been asked to 
participate in this worth-while vent- 
ure and your executive asks that you 
give it your whole-hearted support. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE LTD. 


WA 4-2020 


@ LEADERSHIP — Development programmes designed 
to suit Company requirements. 


@ EXECUTIVE & SALES — Aptitude analysis. 
— Selection and Placement. 


An all Canadian company, with Leadership statistics and 
norms based on extensive development experience with Cana- 
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cost through the Help Wanted columns of The \ 
Telegram. : T 
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SKILLED WORKER 


of The Telegram readers have Uni- g 
% versity, High School, or some second- 
ary school education. 


of The Telegram readers are in the 
% executive, white collar and skilled la- 
bor class. 


91 of The Telegram readers are in the 
QO middle or high economic level. 
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The Personnel Function — 





A Practitioner's Appraisal 


by H. J. Clawson* 


Personnel administration and 
industrial relations have been an- 
alysed and dissected and appraised 
and projected more than any other 
management function in recent 
years. Seldom, however, do we in- 
dulge in self-analysis and self-ap- 
praisal. We usually get a university 
professor to do it, or one of our 
chief executives. How many times in 
the past few years have we hearc 
speeches with titles such as: “What 
Top Management Expects from the 
a Relations Department’, 

“A President Looks at His Per- 
anal Man”, or “Industrial Rela- 
tions Problems of the Next Decade 
as Seen by the University’? Now, 
appraisal and criticism from such 
sources are, of course, welcome. But 
I think it is high time that we, as 
practising personnel people, should 
do a little of this ourselves. 


At the outset, we must admit that 
there is an unwieldy multiplication 
and confusion of job titles: “Em- 
ployee Relations”, “Industrial Rela- 
tions’, “Human Relations”, “Per- 
sonnel Administration”, “Labor Re- 
lations”, “Personnel Management”— 
all vie with one another for pre- 
eminence and, indeed, are often used 
interchangeably. I sometimes find 
that the so-called “man on_ the 
street” doesn’t even know the dif- 
ference between “public relations” 
and “industrial relations”. Some still 
think that the personnel manager is 


*Mr. Clawson is Vice-President Personnel, 
The Steel Company of Canada Limited. He is a 
member of the Hamilton Personnel Association 
and the Personnel Association of Toronto. 
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merely an employment agent; or he 
is visualized as running a glorified 
counselling service; or acting as or- 
ganizer and master of ceremonies at 
picnics and Christmas parties; or 
merely a tough union negotiator. 
Quite frankly, I think it is impor- 
tant that we do something about 
this. Each of us must give more 
thought to such labels and try to 
make them more descriptive and 
more rational with respect to our 
own corporate organization §struct- 
ures. This will not be easy because 
there may be valid differences of 
opinion. I believe, however, that 
personnel associations, possibly in 
conjunction with the universities, 
could make a contribution towards 
a more logical and deliberate ap- 
proach to this aspect of our function. 
If people are justified in being 
confounded by the profusion of our 
somewhat obscure job titles, there 
are grounds for even greater be- 
wilderment about the diverse res- 
ponsibilities which are often lumped 


sunder the personnel function. Cer- 


tainly there does not appear to be 
any similarity or even relationship 
between, say, the management de- 
velopment function and the collect- 
ive bargaining function. The very 
qualities which lead to success in 
the one may cause failure in the 
other. Even the objectives appear 
to be totally different. 

The person who is charged with 
administering personnel _ policies 
with respect to salaried, non-union- 
ized employees, has very little in 
common with the man who is re- 





sponsible for administering a union 
agreement. I even get concerned 
sometimes to see seminars and 
courses on “Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration”. Anyone, with even a 
meagre experience in wage admin- 
istration under conditions of collect- 
ive bargaining, knows that the rules 
and the procedures are quite remote 
from salary administration for non- 
bargaining unit employees. 

Both the objectives and the tech- 
niques, with respect to the various 
facets of the personnel function, 
vary widely, and this has given rise 
to other anomalies, which have en- 
gendered misunderstanding and per- 
plexity among both personnel 
people and outsiders. I refer, for 
instance, to the apparent conflict be- 
tween the so-called “hard” approach 
and the “soft” approach in employee 
relations. Your collective bargaining 
expert thinks that the personnel ad- 
ministrator is one of those “hap- 
piness boys” — a human relations 
fanatic who would “give the farm 


away if that were necessary to keep 
employees contented. The human 
relations devotees, on the other hand, 
think that labor relations specialists 
are a cross between a Chicago gang- 
ster and Scrooge. 


Lack of Direction 

This apparent cleavage in philos- 
ophies has been the cause of a good 
deal of the lack of direction which 
has been characteristic of the think-, 
ing of personnel people in the past 
decade — and also accounts for the 
fact that the personnel function has 
not yet received the universal recog- 
nition it deserves as the most impor- 
tant staff function in management. 

Every personnel association has 
this problem — in its membership, 
conferences, seminars and other edu- 
cational activities. The labor rela- 
tions people often have only a super- 
ficial conception of what the per- 
sonnel people are thinking and do- 
ing, and vice versa. They live almost 
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in different worlds and certainly 
speak different languages. How 
can such a motley group develop 
the disciplines without which we 
cannot even achieve _ intellectual 
maturity, much less professional or 
even quasi-professional status? 

Much of this misunderstanding 
has no real basis whatsoever. It is 
regrettable that the phrase “human 
relations” has taken on the connota- 
tion of “softness” or of an approach 
to the handling of human resources 
which is colored by mere sentiment- 
ality. Maybe this is a legacy of those 
days when it was generally believed 
that the chief qualification for entry 
into the personnel field was “a lik- 
ing for people’. (Even now we 
sometimes see university graduates 
who believe that this attribute is a 
prime requisite for success in per- 
sonnel). However, this misconcep- 
tion about what “human relations” 
involves goes deeper. The concept 
has been debased, not so much be- 
cause of the deficiencies of the 
practitioners, but because the idea 
itself had not sufficiently matured 
before an ill-considered label had 
been attached to it. 

I think we are now beginning to 
see collective bargaining, as an 
aspect of personnel administration, 
in a better perspective. 

The fact that those who are con- 
cerned with collective bargaining 
appear to be more “hard boiled” 
and maybe a little more cynical, 
more legalistic, and less flexible, 
than those who have responsibility 
for other aspects of personnel ad- 
ministration, does not indicate any 
fundamental difference of philoso- 
phy. The very nature of collective 
bargaining, involving, as it does, re- 
lations with employees as a group, 
rather than with individuals, pre- 
cludes an approach governed by the 
ordinary canons of “human rela- 
tions” behavior. When you consider 
that the group is not merely the sum 
of the individuals composing it, but, 
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in fact, becomes a new and distinct- 
ive entity altogether — the union as 
an institution, with all the normal 
institutional attributes — these dif- 
ficulties become even clearer. This 
is further complicated by the fact 
that unions have become political 
institutions and pressure groups 
rather than just idealistic social 
movements. 


In addition, and this is obvious 
but basic, under conditions of col- 
lective bargaining, the greater part 
of personnel administration becomes 
subject to contractual imperatives, 
with accompanying rigidities and 
sanctions. Not only the negotiation 
of the contractual rules, but the ad- 
ministration of them, must be gov- 
erned by this reality. 


Many serious mistakes have been 
made in collective bargaining by 
well-meaning personnel men who 
failed to perceive the difference be- 
tween unilateral, individual person- 
nel administration, and contractual 
group personnel administration. 
Many more mistakes will be made 
unless this principle and the related 
procedures are thoroughly under- 
stood. 


The necessity of grappling with 
collective bargaining problems has 
inhibited the growth of a sound 
body of personnel principles in other 
fields. 

Despite substantial improvements 
in performance by personnel and in- 
dustrial relations administrators, and 
a consequent increase in the recog- 
nition of our specialist skills, all too 
frequently the top job in personnel 
in a company is given not to the 
personnel career man but to a line 
man. There may be all kinds of 
good reason for this, but maybe it 
is at least partly due to the fact that 
some personnel administrators have 
considered themselves personnel 
staff specialists first and managers 
second. Indeed, some of the univer- 
sities apparently are still propound- 
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ing the theory that a personnel man 
is a sort of liaison man or neutral 
party between employees and man- 
agement. 


In a number of instances the re- 
sponsibility for management devel- 
opment is being given to non-per- 
sonnel people and is not even in- 
cluded in the personnel department. 
Here again, I think we have fallen 
down on the job, in developing and 
selling our skills. This may have 
been due to an occupational myopia 


and narrowness of vision on our 
part. 
Tolerance of mediocrity in our 


ranks and the lack of carefully 
thought out principles based on 
facts is a threat not merely to the 
personnel function, as such, but to 
the whole field of management. One 
writer (and he 2 a practitioner, 
too) has said: “Personnel methods 
have relied too long on hunches, 
guesses and past experience” 

If all this is fair criticism about 
the way we operate, then we are 
indeed a long way from achieving 
that professional status to which 
many personnel people aspire. 

But is this fair criticism? Are there 
no grounds for believing that the 
quality of our contribution to the 
art of management is improving and 
that such improvement is being 
recognized? 

My answer to the latter question 
is an unequivocal “yes”. Many com- 
panies have upgraded the personnel 
job to top management status. If 
some companies are putting line 
men into top personnel jobs, there 
are many others who have sought 
out their best staff personnel men 
for such jobs. Many others are in- 
creasingly moving personnel men 
into jobs with senior line respon- 


sibility. An increasing search for 
factual and relevant data, an in- 


creased awareness of the full scope 
of the personnel job, an improve- 
ment in intellectual and ethical dis- 


ciplines, especially in the areas of 
personnel administration, other than 
collective bargaining, have begun to 
be apparent. 


But all of us should bear in mind 
that this is getting to be a tougher 
and tougher league to play in. Nei- 
ther the symbols of recognition nor 
ill-advised yearnings for profession- 
al status should deflect us from the 
main objective of continuing to im- 
prove our performance in the arts 
of management. 


Let us now consider two ques- 
tions: “How can a management 
function which embraces many div- 
erse and apparently unrelated re- 
sponsibilities be developed into a 
logical and conceptual system?” 
“What should be the objectives of 
the personnel function and, more 
important still, how can we dist- 
inguish between what are objectives 
and what merely procedures?” 


Overriding everything else, in my 
opinion, is the necessity for recog- 
nizing that the personnel function is 
an integral part of the management 
function. The personnel function, in 
the same way as the other aspects 
of management, such as production, 
sales, finance and engineering, “has 
been carved out of the general man- 
agerial function; not put into it”, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wright Bakke of 
Yale. And further: “human relations, 
industrial relations, personnel rela- 
tions, are just new names for an as- 
pect of the general managerial func- 
tion as old as management itself.” 


The general job of management is 
to use resources effectively for an 
organizational objective. There are 
basically six resources with which 
management must concern itself: 
money, materials, people, ideas, 
market, and nature. The function 
which is related to the understand- 
ing, the maintenance, the develop- 
ment, the effective employment and 
the integration of the potential in 
the resource “people” is, in the 
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words of Dr. Bakke, “the human 
resources function”. I believe that 
this term connotes the full scope of 
the “people” aspect of management 
much better than any other. 


Again, to quote Dr. Bakke (the 
quotations, incidentally, are from 
his excellent booklet, The Human 
Resources Function, published by 
the Yale Labor and Management 
Center ): “The chief and central con- 
cern of the human resources func- 
tion is not personal happiness but 
productive work and the cooperative 
relations of people at work.” This 
not only admirably describes the 
objectives of personnel administra- 
tion, but throws some light on the 
misconceptions of those who think 
that “human relations” involves 
merely a “bleeding heart” approach. 
“Human Relations” simply means, 
of course, a study of the relations of 
human beings with their environ- 
ment. 


Some specific areas of the human 
resources function where we must 
improve our objectives and our per- 
formance are as follows: 


Personnel Administration — 1 be- 
lieve there has been less real pro- 
gress in this area in the past 25 
years than in any other aspect of 
the human resources function. I re- 
fer not merely to the common as- 
pects of the job, such as _ recruit- 
ment, selection, placement, salary 
administration, record keeping, in- 
duction, training, transfer, promo- 
tion, lay-off, termination, employee 
welfare, etc. (in all of which there 
has been some progress), but to the 
less obvious yet more complex re- 
sponsibilities — the organization, 
the understanding, and, chiefly, the 
motivation of people. 


Those pioneers in personnel who 
labored so ably in the first third of 
this century, such as Mary Parker 
Follett, Elton Mayo, Ordway Tead 
and Thomas G. Spates, to mention a 
few, were for a number of years al- 
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most forgotten, and their influence 
interrupted, mainly, again, because 
of our absorption in collective bar- 
gaining problems. Now there are 
signs that some of their thinking is 
being resurrected. 

Within the past few years, new 
and significant experiments and de- 
velopments have begun to occur in 
the behavioral sciences which, I be- 
lieve, will have a profound effect 
upon the future practice of per- 
sonnel functions. Such developments 
are long overdue when you con- 
sider that Robert Owen said in 
1825: “If, then, due care as to the 
state of your inanimate machines 
can produce such beneficial results, 
what may not be expected if you 
devote equal attention to your vital 
machines, which are far more won- 
derfully constructed”. 


Thomas G. Spates, in his recent 
book, Human Values Where People 
Work, has given us a definition of 
personnel administration which I 
must also pass on to you: “The code 
of personnel administration is com- 
posed of the philosophy, the motives 
and the methods of organizing and 
treating people at all levels where 
they work, so that they will achieve 
and give the best that is in them 
while getting the highest possible 
degree of individual satisfaction.” 


If this accurately describes the 
purpose of personnel administration, 
and I think it does, then there is ob- 
viously a great deal of urgent and 
scientific work to be done. We would 
do well to ponder whether or not the 
greatest rewards in the future may 
not lie in this direction, rather than 
in the direction of labor relations 
activities, as seems to have been the 
case in the past 10 years. 

Management Development — This 
is, of course, part of the broader field 
of personnel administration. Many 
companies, including my own, have 
organized this function separately 
from general personnel administra- 
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tion (i.e. within the personnel divis- 
ion, but separate from the personnel 
administration department). One of 
the reasons the personnel function 
failed to develop in accordance with 
our earlier expectations was, I be- 
lieve, the fact that the practitioners 
were too busy with the routine per- 
sonnel procedures involving rank 
and file employees. Thus the man- 
agement group (and especially the 
more senior segment) was neglected. 
And yet, if we are to achieve our 
objectives of organizing human ef- 
fort with maximum effectiveness, the 
only way this can be done is to de- 
velop and improve the leadership 
performance of line managers. That 
is why one of the most challenging 
tasks in the future will be the ad- 
vancement of our proficiency in the 
selection, placement, evaluation and 
development of people in, and for, 
the managerial group. 


High Talent Manpower 


When I speak of the management 
group, I include not only those who 
supervise other people, but also 
technicians and other specialists — 
generally what has come to be call- 
ed high talent manpower. 


I doubt that vocational training 
properly belongs in a management 
development department. I do not 
doubt, however, that industry, in 
the next quarter century, will have 
to increase and improve its voca- 
tional training efforts. If it doesn’t 
the government will, and perhaps at 
greater cost and along lines which 
are not too useful. 

We have a great deal to learn 
from United Kingdom and Euro- 
pean industry on this score. 


Organization — None of the 
principles of effective utilization of 
human effort can be implemented 
without a proper organization struc- 
ture. Personnel people have been 
inclined to let responsibility for or- 
ganization planning go by default. 
Our unique vantage point for ob- 





serving the deficiencies of communi- 
cations, resulting from poor organ- 
ization, surely qualifies us as po- 
tential experts in this field. We 
should, therefore, equip ourselves to 
speak with insight and authority. 

Labor Relations — We have made 
substantial strides toward achieving 
technical proficiency in the field of 
collective bargaining. On the whole, 
labor relations is becoming more 
legalistic, more routine, and more 
predictable, and the problems are 
no longer as baffling as they were 
10 years ago. 

However, there is still room for a 
great deal more imagination and 
skill in our personnel attitudes and 
procedures with respect to bargain- 
ing unit people, in the areas not 
covered by the collective agreement. 
Any action here must be taken with 
full knowledge of the realities of 
collective bargaining. On the other 
hand, it certainly must not involve 
attempts to undermine the union. 
Within these limitations, there is 
much to be done in the area of 
communications and the develop- 
ment of a greater concern for the 
dignity of the individual. Stimula- 
tion of maximum productive effort 
and self-fulfilment is just as impor- 
tant here as in other groups. 


CONFERENCE HAS TIMELY 

THEME FOR 19th SESSION 

“Personnel — Problems and Pros- 
pects” is the timely theme of PAT’s 
19th Annual Spring Conference at 
Toronto's Royal York Hotel April 
13 and 14. 


The keynote address, “A Cana- 
dian Executive Views the Economic 
Problems,” will be given the first 
morning by R. W. Todgham, Presi- 
dent, Chrystler Corporation of Can- 
ada Limited, immediately after 
opening remarks by PAT President 
Ross Hart. 


The two banquet speakers are The 
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Honorable Mr. Justice Leo A, 
Landreville of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, and Matthew M. Gouger, 


Vice-President, American Manage- 
ment Association. 
Mr. Justice Landreville, who 


speaks April 14, did not announce 
his subject. Mr. Gouger’s dinner ad- 
dress of April 13 is entitled “The 
Personnel Function Tomorrow — 
‘Narrow is the Path and Few Shall 
Enter ” 


Other first-day speakers and their 
subjects are Norman Fisher, Princi- 
pal, Staff College, The National Coal 
Board, England, on “Management 
Development — Where Are We Go- 
ing?”; G. E. Morse, Vice-President 
Employee Relations, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, on 
“Communication — A Misunderstood 
Management Art”; Edward Benson, 
Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger, Pacific Press Limited, Vancouv- 
er, on “Management Rights — A 
Vigorous View.” 

Speakers on the final day include 
Dr. J. H. Baillie, Regional Medical 
Director, Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, on “Men, Medicine, and 
Management — An Industrial Physi- 
cian’s View’, and Dr. Chris Argyris, 
Professor of Industrial Administra- 
tion, Yale University, on “Current 
Problems in Personnel Research”. 

A satirical presentation, “How to 
Encourage Your Employees to Join 
Unions,” will be given by K. C. 
Flory, Assistant to Director Indus- 
trial Relations, and M. C. Rohn, 
Assistant Manager Training, both of 
Allis-Chalmers. 

Also featured will: be commercial 
exhibits of companies offering val- 
uable services to personnel people; 
a workshop exhibit showing the var- 
ious agencies available to help in 
dealing with problem employees in 
regard to health, welfare, and rec- 
reation; previews of the latest films 
available on subjects of immediate 
interest to all registrants. 
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President's Report 





Qn Federation Activities 


by Don W. Cameron 


This outline is a chronological 
resume of the more important activ- 
ities during the period November, 
1960 to February 15, 1961. 

Bill Mitchell, of Cornwall, has 
moved ahead on the educational 
program proposed at the Annual 
Meeting in Kingston. His committee 
includes: John Carson, of B.C. 
Electric; David Robertson, Dupont 
of Canada, Montreal; and Professor 
Don Wood, Director of Industrial 
Relations Centre at Queen’s. They 
are preparing a a. containing 


specific recommendations for a 
course in Industrial and Personnel 
Relations including course setup, 


content, cost and administration. I 
propose to have a summary of their 
recommendations prepared prior to 
our executive meeting in April. 

The committee under Terry 
Hercus to develop a brochure on 
the field of Personnel and Industrial 
Relations has been active and a 
presentation will be made to the 
April executive meeting. 

Bill Walker has sent question- 
naires to all regional directors on 
the matter of proper financing of 
Federation and is working diligently 
on this project. 

Stan Thompson, who acts as Fed- 
eration’s liaison with new personne! 
associations, met with the executive 
of the Ottawa Personnel Association 
on February 23 to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of their association enter- 
ing Federation. 

Your President has visited three 
regional areas — British Columbia, 
Eastern Ontario and Western On- 
tario. 

In January, the 


President met 
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with the British Columbia regional 
director, Bob Lamb, and the presi- 
dents and executives of the Central 
Vancouver Island and Vancouver 
Associations. Present at this regional 
meeting were Fred Mills, president 
of the Vancouver Association, and 
Randy Chapman, president of the 
Central Vancouver Island group. 
One disconcerting note was the in- 
dication by Mr. Chapman that his 
association was withdrawing from 
Federation. He requested that the 
Federation give leadership in de- 
veloping an educational course that 
would be beneficial to small associa- 
tions which do not have easy access 
to universities. 

At the evening meeting of the 
Vancouver Association, your presi- 
dent had the opportunity of out- 
lining our program to the member- 
ship at large. 

In February, your president visit- 
ed with the Eastern Ontario region- 
al director, Stan Thompson, of King- 
ston, and met with the executive of 
the Toronto Personnel Association 
at a luncheon February 8. Present 
were: Ross Hart, president; Gord- 
on Bourne, vice-president; Ken 
Preston, Federation delegate; and 
Pete Petersen, secretary-manager. 
On February 11, your president met 
with the president of the Women’s 
Personnel Association of Toronto, 
Miss Vera Johns, and members of 
their executive. These meetings were 
arranged to bring the activities of 
the Federation to the attention of 
the executives of the local associa- 
tions. 

During the same week, your pres- 
ident was present at a meeting of 
the Western Ontario Region, held 
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in London February 9. Representa- 
tives from Windsor, Hamilton, 
Guelph, Niagara, Sarnia, Kitchener 
and London were present at this 
meeting chaired by Bill Walker, 
vice-president of the Canadian Fed- 
eration. This was a very encouraging 
regional meeting and many points 
of view were expressed on the work 
to date of the Federation and on its 
proposed activities for the coming 
year. 


The president also attended a 
monthly dinner meeting of the 
Hamilton Association when a pres- 
entation on the work of the Feder- 
ation was given to the membership 
at large. 


Stan Thompson and I represented 
the Federation at a special meeting 
in Ottawa on February 7 called by 
the Minister of Labor, The Hon- 
orable Michael Starr. I have urged 
that copies of a report of this meet- 
ing be circulated by the presidents 
of the associations in each region, 
asking that they bring it to the at- 
tention of their executives and their 
memberships at large. 


Applications for participation in 
The Duke of Edinburgh’s Confer- 
ence were distributed to the execu- 
tives of all local association for con- 
sideration by their memberships. 


In the short period since our for- 
mation as a Federation, we have 
been asked to represent the Person- 
nel viewpoint on at least three major 
items. This, to me, is a very en- 
couraging beginning and in accord 
with the purposes of our Constitu- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE MEETING 


The Executive Meeting of The 
Federation of Canadian Personnel 
Associations has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, April 12 in Toronto. 
This date has been set to tie in with 
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the Personnel Association of Tor- 
ontos Annual Spring Conference on 
April 13 and 14. 


MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 
COURSE AT QUEEN’S 


An industrial relations training 
course for middle management will 
be held May 1 to 5 at the Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
Kingston. 

Entitled “Challenge and Response: 
The Changing Industrial Relations 
Role of Supervision in the Sixties,” 
the course blends both theory and 
practice. 

A fee of $150 covers instruction, 
food and accommodation. 


P.A.T. ACTIVITIES 
UNDER APPRAISAL 


A special committee of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto is 
hard at work under the chairman- 
ship of Gordon Harrison to investi- 
gate all activities of the organization 
for the purpose of appraisal and 
recommendations. 


Lines of investigation include fi- 
nances, relations with Federation, 
membership requirements, aims and 
purposes, position on public matters, 
organization structure, program- 
ming, etc. 


Membership of the committee, 
which expects to bring down its 
recommendations this spring, in- 
cludes C. G. Bourne, C. P. Chaston, 
H. J. Clawson, J. V. Cuff, R. L. Hart, 
E. F. L. Henry, T. M. Howard, N. 
J. Long, H. Hill, A. M. Hill, R. H. 
Nicholson, W. H. Oliver, J. H. Perry, 
O. A. Petersen, W. J. Pratt, F. K. 
Richan, Mrs. M. E. Smith, and Dr. 
J. W. MacMillan. 
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More Management Backbone in Labor Relations 


by E. F. 


At a recent personnel conference 
in Toronto, a large number of man- 
agement representatives listened to 
and applauded a speaker who was 
very critical of management. He was 
reported to have said that “many of 
the accepted principles of modern 
corporate management are nothing 
but fads and fancies that have turn- 
ed out to be dangerous bureaucratic 
fat... half the bureaucratic fat got 
there as a result of the high-caloried 
diet of sweet, sick goo, of trying to 
be the nice guy who can get along 
with people”. Management had 
made the mistake of adopting the 
keep everybody happy ml 
as the prime goal of corporate man- 
agement, in his opinion. 


The profile of an ideal company 
president, who was quiet, unassum- 
ing, even-tempered, and one of the 
boys, a democratic leader who used 
soft persuasion, was out-of-date, he 
claimed. He told personnel managers 
that they should stop hiring men 
who would fit in — the placid, 
adaptable type who wouldn't cause 


any dissention or stick their necks 
out. Instead, he said, they should 
look for “screwballs and_ trouble- 


makers — the kind of men who 
would flunk all the psychological 
tests”. 


For myself, while I would not 
agree with all that the speaker said, 
I would agree that, in labor rela- 


*Floyd Henry, a member of the advisory 
council of PAT, is Managing Director, C.M.S. 
Counsellors Limited, consultants to management 
in industrial relations. This paper formed the 
basis of an address to the Canadian Institute 
of Stove and Furnace Manufacturers. 
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tions, we in management have often 
been guilty of trying too much to 
be “nice guys”, of trying to “keep 
everybody happy”, and of using 
“soft persuasion” and not “sticking 
our necks out”. 


I think it’s time we took away the 
microphones and the ear trumpets 
and heard what we may not like to 
hear, but what we should hear. I 
think we should listen to more 
management speakers who attempt 
to “preach”, if you will, to the un- 
converted and the unco-operative 
members of management. I think it’s 
high time we talked less about the 
lack of labor's co-operation with 
management and more about the 
lack of and the need for manage- 
ment’s co-operation with manage- 
ment. I think we need and should 
talk about more “togetherness” in 
labor-management relations — the 
togetherness of management. I 
mean management getting together 
and sticking together. Let us have 
less talk, less concern about union 
solidarity and more talk, more con- 
cern about management solidarity. 


Recently, I read a newspaper re- 
port to the effect that a management 
association, which bargains with one 
big union on behalf of its member 
companies, had just offered the 
union everything it had demanded 
— more wages, more overtime pay, 
more statutory holidays with pay, 
and a shorter work week. I was re- 
minded that this union had been 
successful for several years in play- 
ing one company against the other 
in its annual negotiations with this 
particular association of companies. 




































I * recalled another association 
whose labor relations committee 
chairman urged members to get out 
and fight against the rising demands 
by organized labor. “Get out and 
fight”, he said. “It is not too late if 
we get behind the wheel and work 
to right some of the wrongs.” He 
went on to exhort his members to 
use a standard collective agreement 
which had been developed by the 
association in the hope that it would 
offer a partial solution to the labor- 
management problems in their in- 
dustry. He also pointed out that 
union locals have trained and qual- 
ified men who negotiate agreements 
according to a national pattern. “We 
as employers and management are 
busy men and do not have the time, 
or sometimes the qualifications, to 
take clause for clause in an agree- 
ment and digest its contents”, he 
said. “So what happens? Labor 
scores another point, which is get- 
ting to be about all we employers 
can take,” he concluded. An anal- 
ysis of the collective agreements 
signed in subsequent months for that 
particular industry did not reveal 
that the members had made a very 
determined or _ successful stand 
against the union demands. 


These are only two illustrations at 
the association level of labor rela- 
tions to indicate the lack of man- 
agement or association solidarity. 
and the need for more “collective” 
bargaining by management. There 
are also numerous examples that 
could be cited at the individual com- 
panies level of labor relations. As 
one major corporation vice-president 
remarked to me recently, in private 
discussion, “What we need is more 
calcium in the spine of management 
when it comes to labor relations.” 


There are some — a few — ex- 
amples of management with increas- 
ing calcium in their spines when it 
comes to labor relations. You may 
have noticed, in the newspaper, the 


report about a relatively small Can- 
adian manufacturing company which 
demonstrated that its management 
had some calcium in its spine. The 
company advised the union that it 
would discontinue to check off 
union dues if the union used any of 
the funds for the financial support 
of labor’s New Party. 


Now we have all heard a good deal 
of talk and threats of such action 
from management men speaking on 
several association platforms over 
the past two or three years. But this 
is the first time, to my knowledge, a 
company management has had the 
backbone to take such a strong posi- 
tion on this question in negotiations 
with its own union. 


We need, and we must have, 
more of this kind of management 
strength in labor relations. What 
would happen, for example, if the 
management of a company simply 
announced that if the union was 
going to use dues deducted by the 
company from their employees for 
their new party, then the company 
would deduct 50 cents per week 
from each employee's pay and con- 
tribute it to the Conservative or 
Liberal party! I'm sure the howls 
from labor would be much louder 
than the grumblings we have heard 
to date from management about 
this serious infringement of indi- 
vidual liberties. 

There are notable examples of 
other companies which have been 
improving and maintaining better 
posture in their labor relations re- 
cently. Some companies, in fact, 
changed from what was often de- 
scribed as a weak-kneed or spine- 
less posture — a_ negative, hostile 
“anti-union” attitude — to a much 
more positive stance. They have ac- 
cepted collective bargaining and the 
role of trade unions in our industrial 
society. At the same time they are 
maintaining a strong, firm posture 
in their day-to-day dealings with 
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unions and in their negotiations with 
them at the bargaining table. 


For example, there are companies 
which take the initiative and file 
management grievances against 
union members. I know of one case, 
where the union said: “You can’t do 
that — the grievance procedure is 
just for union complaints against 
management.” But the union was 
wrong, for the collective agreements 


did provide, as every agreement 
should, a two-way channel for 
grievances — one for the company 


and one for the union. 


While there are not enough ex- 
amples of this kind of management 
backbone, there are many examples 
of what has been called manage- 
ment’s malady — weak knees and 
spongy spines in dealing with trade 
unions. For example: 


1. How many employers expound 
the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion and condemn the evils of com- 
pulsory union membership but fail 
to defend this important principle 
of civil liberties at their own col- 
lective bargaining table? 


2. How many companies have a 


clause in their collective agreement 
which spells out management's right 
to file grievances against union 
members? And how many manage- 
ment grievances have ever been 
filed? 

3. How many employers allow 
“wildcat” strikers to go back to 
work without even disciplining 
them, let alone asking consent to 
prosecute, for direct violations of 
their collective agreement? 

4. How many companies go to the 
collective bargaining table with well- 
prepared company demands and in- 
sist that company demands be dis- 
cussed first, before union demands? 


5. How many companies “wink” 
at what is outright looting of em- 
ployee health and welfare funds, in- 
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insurance, 
paid for in large 
companies’ own 


cluding unemployment 
most of which are 
yart out of the 
Funds? 


6. How many companies put up 
with all kinds of flouting of fore- 
man and supervisory authority thus 
allowing their management rights to 
be usurped by union shop stewards? 


Such questions, if we answer them 
honestly, point up the need for man- 
agement to stiffen its spine in its 
labor relations. If management does 
not do so soon I am afraid its very 
backbone, along with its manage- 
ment rights, may become atrophied 
completely. 


I am not advocating an “anti- 
union” management labor relations 
policy. This is not an appeal to “get 
tough” with or fight unions. But it 
is an appeal for a hard-headed busi- 
ness-like approach to labor relations. 


We must not overlook, of course, 
what is frequently a very real and 
practical reason for some tenderness 
along the management spine. In 
some situations there can be often a 
very real need for a company to 
exercise extreme restraint and cau- 
tion in its labor relations. A com- 
pany may have its competitive or 
profit position seriously damaged or 
completely destroyed by a union’s 
monopolistic power and economic 
action, as we know too well. 


Nevertheless, I believe that there 
are many occasions when it pays 
management to stiffen its spine and 
not pull its punches in labor rela- 
tions. 


For example, in some cases a 
company can give a union notice of 
its intention to terminate the col- 
lective agreement if no settlement 
for renewal is reached. Or a com- 
pany can firmly reject any retro- 
active application of the terms of 
the new collective agreement. Or 
when negotiations bog down a com- 
pany can continue to operate its 
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business with a collective agreement 
in effect. In this instance, it can also 
take unilateral action and _ initiate 
wage adjustments and changes in 
seniority and grievance policy. 

These are only a few examples of 
some of the many ways in which 
management can put more backbone 
into its labor relations. Certainly the 
time is ripe for this new manage- 
ment posture in collective bargain- 
ing. We have all witnessed — and 
most of us have been part of — the 
merry ritual dance around the col- 
lective bargaining table that labor 
has led management in recent years. 
We have been bargained out of both 
domestic and foreign markets by 
unions with this boom psychology 
of “once-a-year” wage increases. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





COVER COMMENT 


I see no reason to change your 
cover. Why spend extra money to 
jazz up a good Journal? 

Congratulations on the excellent 
job you are doing. 

T. D. Lord, 
Montreal Personnel Association. 


I have nothing but praise for all 
who contribute to making this Jour- 
nal a_ pleasing, informative and 
necessary publication for all Cana- 
dians in this field of endeavor. 

However, I do not feel we should 
become complacent and feel that 
the ultimate has been reached; 
“change with changing times”, you 
know. 

It is not that the writer would 
want to see this fine publication be- 
come the blaring type which so 
often is typical of our American 
friends. I think conservatism is a 
mark of Canadianism, desirably so, 
and should be maintained. 

Perhaps you would like to con- 
sider the following: 
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(1) Perhaps the design of an of- 
ficial crest by the Canadian Federa- 
tion and printed on the cover would 
add a little life to it. The new one 
recently adopted by PAT is an ex- 
ample. 

(2) While I realize cuts are likely 
to increase the cost, pictures do 
liven up publications and add to 
reader appeal. How about small 
cuts of contributors of articles? 

(3) Would it be feasible to vary the 
colour of print on the cover in each 
issue, i.e., dark blue on light blue 
stock, brown on buff, etc.? 

(4) The use of contrast color stock 
to emphasize important areas. 

(5) The use of a “referral” block on 
the front cover for subscribers to 
use in circulating their staffs. 


Marsh Howard. 

I lean towards the dignified pres- 
ent cover rather than the slick. I 
don’t know if you can retain the 
dignity that was our original con- 
cept while changing the cover. 

One thing about it, though, there 
is strong sentiment in favor of the 
present Journal. I don’t hear any 
criticism of the Journal and I think 
if it were obnoxious to people it 
would color their whole attitude. 

I’m inclined to think we shouldn't 
get into a more elaborate cover. 

Stan Thompson, C.L.L., 
Kingston. 


The Journal is a technical and 
professional publication, but this 
doves not cancel out the need for an 
attractive and eye-catching cover, 
regardless of the editorial content. 
Enormous changes have taken place 
in the personnel function since the 
early architects of the Journal form- 
ulated their ideas on a_ suitable 
magazine. Perhaps some of these 
changes could be reflected in the 
layout and design of our cover. 


I don't think I quite agree with 







































your critics that the Journal cover 
looks stuffy and uninteresting. Once 
the reader has picked up the Jour- 
nal and reads the list of contents, it 
becomes very interesting. I think 
what we are really concerned with 
is the rearrangement of the cover, so 
that the reader will be compelled to 
pick up the Journal more promptly 
than he does at present. Likewise, 
members of line management are 
always intrigued by an imaginative 
cover that provokes their curiosity. 
I, personally, am more interested in 
getting them to read the contents. 
I know that the choice of a cover 

is, to a large extent, determined by 
the finances available. Would mem- 
ber associations be willing to ap- 
propriate additional funds to allow 
for changes in the Journal? The an- 
swer to this question, Mr. Perigoe, 
would probably determine whether 
possible changes could be made. 

Stan Green, 

Personnel Association of 

Greater Winnipeg. 

Mr. Green drafted an attractive 

cover for our consideration—Ed. 


I must say that I have always 
thought that the cover was a very 
good one. I am certainly not against 
looking at other cover designs, but 
I am also completely against the 
suggestion that we should tum 
this into a popular magazine with 
pictures on the front. I agree that 
the Journal should be more in the 
nature of a learned professional 
journal and I would hate to see at- 
tempts to inject a lot of chit-chat, 
either in content or in format. 

H. J. Clawson, 
Hamilton and Toronto 
Associations. 


There is a comment in the Janu- 
ary Journal about providing perman- 
ent binders for copies of the Journal. 
I would certainly be interested in 
purchasing such a binder. 

When I picked up the Journal, I 
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thought to myself that the outer 
cover was not particularly attractive, 
and then much to my surprise | 
found comments on the possibility of 
changing the cover. I think it could 
be more attractive than this. 

I have been remiss in not writing 
you before and compliment you and 
your staff on the consistently fine 
material which appears in the jour- 
nal. Keep up the good work. 

J. K. Kinder, 
Industrial Relation Department, 
Hinde and Dauch Limited. 


Response to our offer of binders 
was well below the stipulated min- 
imum, so our deal with the manu- 
facturer is off.—Ed. 


Some time ago I tried an experi- 
ment by sending the Canadian Per- 
sonnel and _ Industrial Relations 
Journal to some of our operating 
production people. I attach a copy 
of a note I received from the pro- 
duction superintendent in Trenton. 
I thought it might be of interest to 
you. 


G. F. Harrison. 


Last November you added my 
name to the Canadian Personnel 
Journal mailing list. You also asked 
for my comments after having read 
a couple of issues. 

I have found this little Journal to 
be extremely interesting and well 
worth receiving and would like to 
have it continued. Many of the 
articles are not only interesting but 
also very useful to me in my pro- 
duction and technical position. 


It would appear that more general 
circulation of this Journal to pro- 
duction-oriented management and 
suvervisory people would be help- 
ful in emphasizing a sphere of 
activity which is so often overlooked 
or played down by many of us not 
fully employed in the personnel field. 


G. R. Simpson. 
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Some Thoughts on People and Organizations 






by Edward Cross* 


It is a widely held belief of man- 
agement specialists that the effect- 
iveness of most organizations could 
be at least doubled if management 
knew how to fully utilize the po- 
tential of the people in them. These 
management specialists predict that 
the most startling progress in the 
next half-century will be not in the 
realm of mechanical and electronic 
type automation, but in the field of 
human relations — that is, in the 
more effective utilization of people 
in organization. 


Since the famous Hawthorne ex- 
periments of the 1920's and early 
1930's, a considerable amount of re- 
search has been done in the area of 
human relations. Recently, some 
theories regarding the _ effective 
utilization of people have been pro- 
duced. 


Basically, human behavior in any 
organization is caused by _person- 
ality factors and principles, small 
informal group factors and formal 
organizational factors. 


Each factor has its own principles. 
The principles for understanding the 
individual differ from those of the 
group and both are different from 
those of the formal organization. In 
some cases the principles of one are 
antagonistic to those of another. 


_ *Mr. Cross is Manager Personnel and Train- 
ing, Imperial Tobacco Co. He is secretary of 
the Guelph Personnel Association. In the pre- 
paration of this paper he has dipped gener- 
ously into Personality and Organizition by Chris 
Argyris, The Human Side of Enterprise by 
Douglas McGregor and Social Pschology of 
Industry by James A. C. Brown. He doesn’t 
necessarily agree with some of the conclusions 
reached by these social scientists. He does firmly 
believe, however, that revolutionary findings 
are being made and will continue to be made 
by such social scientists which are and will be 
of vital concern to all personnel practitioners 
These findings should be given a much wider 
visibility in persornel circles than they have 
been up to date, he feels. 


When the scientist or manager 
tries to analyze and interpret human 
behavior in an organization, he is 
faced with these three factors. In 
addition, he is faced with another 
factor which is produced when the 
three factors are thrown together in 
the creation of an organization. 


Argyris gives this analogy to ex- 
plain what happens: “It is as if 
there were on a table one glass of 
whiskey, one of ice and one of soda. 
So long as these are separate, there 
are three different components. The 
components of soda are different 
from the components of ice. Now, if 
the three are put together, a “high- 
ball” is obtained. A highball is dif- 
ferent from soda, whiskey and ice.” 


The study of the “highball”, or 
the organization as a whole, is the 
most recent and still very much in 
its infancy. It has had to wait until 
sufficient advancement was made in 
the other three, but is beginning 
now to attract a good deal of atten- 
tion. 


The following appears important 
in understanding people and organ- 
ization: All people have psychologi- 
cal energy, which is indestructible; 
The amounts of energy people ex- 
press is directly related to their 
state of mind — if we feel “down in 
the dumps” we have little energy 
available while if we feel “on top of 
the world” we have a lot of energy: 
If the energy is temporarily blocked 
one way, or channelled in an un- 
satisfactory direction, it will event- 
ually try to find expression another 
way. 

This phsychological energy is 
said to be located in the needs 
system of the personality. The more 
important or deeper the need, the 






































more potential energy the needs 


system has to release. 


Among different types of needs, 
are: Physiological needs — food, 
rest, shelter, and so on; safety needs 
— protection against danger, threat, 
depriv ation; social needs — belong- 
ing, association, acceptance by one’s 
fellows, giving and receiving friend- 
ship and love; egoistic needs — those 
that relate to one’s self-esteem; needs 
for self-respect and self-confidence, 
for autonomy, for achievement, for 
competence, for knowledge, and 
those that relate to one’s reputation; 
needs for status, for recognition, for 
appreciation, for the deserved re- 
spect of one’s fellows; self-fulfilment 
needs — realizing one’s own poten- 
tialities, continued self development, 
being creative in the broadest sense 
of that term. 


When a need is satisfied it is no 
longer a motivator of behavior. 
When a man is extremely hungry 
he has a strong physiological need 
for food. His needs for love, status, 
for recognition, are not operative. 
But when his stomach is full on a 
regular basis, hunger ceases to be 
an important need. Other needs 
motivate him. 


Theoretically, healthy adults tend 
to obtain optimum personality ex- 
pression at work if provided with 
jobs which permit them to be more 
active, more independent, have 
longer time perspectives, more con- 
trol over their work’ situations and 
to express more of their deeper, 
more important abilities. 


Now, let us take a look at formal 
organization. While this paper is 
slanted primarily at industrial type 
organizations, the following _ re- 
marks apply equally well to all 
types of organizations. Most organ- 
izations are basically a division of 
people to carry out certain functions. 

Some of the principles of formal 
organization are: Task specializa- 
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tion — organizational efficiency is 
supposedly increased by the speci- 
alization of tasks; chain of command 
— efficiency supposedly is increased 
by organizing a hierarchy where the 
people at the top direct and control 
the people at the bottom; unity of 
direction — if the task of each per- 
son in a unit of an organization is 
specialized the objective of the unit 
itself must be specialized, so ef- 
ficiency increases if each unit has a 
single activity (or homogeneous set 
of activities) planned and directed 
by the leader; span of control — ef- 
ficiency supposedly is increased by 
limiting the span of control of 
leader to about five or six subor- 
dinates. 

Some social scientists like Argyris 
and McGregor contend that these 
principles are contrary to the basic 
properties of the human personality. 
They contend that the principle of 
task specialization: (a) ignores the 
fact that the human personality is 
constantly striving to grow; (b) al- 
lows the individual to use only some 
of his abilities; (c) requires an indi- 
vidual, as specialization grows, to 
use less and less of his complex 
abilities, which psychologically are 
the most important to him. 

Similarily, they contend that chain 
of command forces individuals to 
accept direction, control and co- 
ordination of their behavior. This re- 
sults in making individuals depend- 
ent upon, passive toward, and sub- 
ordinate to the leader. In addition, 
their time perspective is shortened 
because they do not control the in- 
formation necessary to predict their 
future. 


The principle of unity of direction, 
they contend, violates ‘the personal- 
ity principle that psychological suc- 
cess is achieved when each individ- 
ual can define his own goals in re- 
lation, to his inner needs. 


In an organization, says Argyris, 
individuals are provided minimal 
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control over their workaday world; 
expected to be passive, dependent 
and subordinate; expected to have 
a short time perspective; induced to 
perfect and value the frequent use 
of a few skin-surface shallow abil- 
ities; expected to produce under 
conditions leading to psychological 
failure. 


Argyris points out that some 
students of organization suggest 
immature and even mentally retard- 
ed individuals probably would make 
excellent employees. As a matter of 
fact, in the few cases where studies 
have been made of the use of im- 
mature or mentally retarded indi- 
viduals in industry, they proved to 
be outstanding employees. 


All large organizations are built 
up from smaller groups. While these 
smaller groups vary in size, they 
average about eight to 10 people. 
Problems of communication become 
greater as the size of a group in- 
creases. Since it is impossible to hold 
a primary group together in the 
absence of adequate face-to-face 
communication, there is a tendency 
for it to break up or subdivide after 
it has reached a certain critical size. 
The small, natural group units are 


called “primary” or “face-to-face” 
groups. The larger bodies within 
which they function, such as a 


factory, are called secondary groups. 


In the primary group, individuals 
are interrelated by a network of 
personal relationships where each 
member has a clearly defined atti- 
tude — i.e. liking, disliking, envious, 
etc., towards every other member. 


Secondary groups are more formal 
and the attitude of individual mem- 
bers towards the secondary groups 
is likely to be determined by the 
degree to which the goals of the 
secondary group coincide, or con- 
flict with, those of their own primary 
group. 


In industry this would mean that 
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if an employee feels the interests of 
his firm clash with those of this 
primary group, no amount of propa- 
ganda, no pleading or discipline 
will cause him to develop feelings 
of loyalty towards that firm. 


There appear to be two extremely 
important implications for industry 
in this theory of groups: (a) in at- 
tempting to change human behavior 
the approach must be made through 
the primary group rather than 
through the individual; (b) the in- 
formal working group is the main 
source of social control and each 
manager should try to exercise leg- 
itimate control through such groups. 


An informal group is not static 
but is a dynamic network of forces 
which is constantly changing. Mem- 
bers come and go. Events may occur 
which alter the prestige of particu- 
lar members. The structure of the 
group may change according to the 
tasks with which it is confronted. 
James A. C. Brown, a psychiatrist 
and the author of The Social Psy- 
chology of Industry, gives this ex- 
ample: “A number of people on a 
camping trip may be organized 
around a leader who is the best 
liked and most popular individual 
within the group, but if the party is 
lost in the mountains, the leader 
who comes to the fore is the man 
with knowledge of the country-side 
and the ability to take the others 
back to their base. The other mem- 
bers will spontaneously organize 
themselves around his leadership in 
accordance with their usefulness in 
the specific situation”. 


An individual's status is based on 
the degree to which he contributes 
to the purposes of his group. A 
man’s status may derive from his 
skill with certain tools, his knowl- 
edge of a particular process, his gen- 
erosity, his ability to make others 
laugh, or his reputation as a_first- 
aider who knew the correct treat- 
ment when an accident occurred. 





In the larger secondary group 
(i.e., a factory) status takes a dif- 
ferent form. Since the people in dif- 
ferent departments don’t have much 


knowledge of each other, people 
depend on external signs. A man 


tends to be judged by his salary, the 
size of this office, etc. This is the 
reason why intelligent people will 
fight for a colored telephone, wall- 
to-wall broadloom, “an office on the 
fifth floor”, and so on. They don't 
want these things for their intrinsic 
value but for their social significance. 

A primary group rewards _ its 
members but it also expects each 
individual member to conform to its 
customs. This may be enforced by 
ridicule; or, it may be enforced by 
violence. Brown tells the story of a 
laborer who came to work wearing 
a fancy hat. On the first day he was 
teased. On the second day he was 
threatened with physical violence. 
On the third day he conformed to 
the customs of the group by return- 
ing to his grimy old cap. 

If organizations are now function- 
ing in an incorrect manner, how 
should they be functioning in order 
to fully utilize their human _ re- 
sources? 

While so-called management ex- 
perts have been selling all sorts of 
‘magic formulae” and “gimmicks” 
for a number of years, the amount 
of serious, scientific data on this 
subject is relatively small. A few 
theories are now being expounded 
by social scientists. They make no 
claims that their theories are right 
but freely admit that their knowl- 
edge is relatively fragmentary and 
that such theories will change as 
more data becomes available. 

Let us take a brief look at some 
of this thinking. 

McGregor contends that any 
theory of organization must be based 
on these principles: (a) The ex- 
penditure of physical and mental ef- 
fort in work is as natural as play or 
rest. The average human does not 
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inherently dislike work. (b) Extern- 
al control and the threat of punish- 
ment are not the only means of 
bringing about effort toward organ- 
izational objectives. Man will exer- 
cise self-direction and_ self-control 
in the service of objectives to which 
he is committed. (c) Commitment 
to objectives is a function of the 
rewards associated with _ their 
achievement. The most significant of 
such rewards, e.g. the satisfaction of 
ego and self-actualization needs, can 
be direct products of effort directed 
toward organizational objectives. 
(d) The average human learns, un- 
der proper conditions, not only to 
accept but to seek responsibility. 
(e) The capacity to exercise a rela- 
tively high degree of imagination, 
ingenuity, and creativity in the solu- 
tion of organizational problems. is 
widely, not narrowly, distributed in 
the population. 


McGregor contends that to more 
fully utilize human resources, or- 
ganizations must achieve integration. 
This means that organizations must 
have conditions such that people 
can achieve their own goals best by 
directing their efforts towards the 
success of the enterprise. 

McGregor is quick to point out 
that at the present state of our 
knowledge this theory of integration 
should only be tried out in the man- 
agement and professional levels of 
organization. 

In order to begin to achieve inte- 
gration, he suggests these tech- 
niques, among others: target setting 
— assist subordinates to set their tar- 
gets for their functions; participa- 
tion — permit active and responsibie 
participation of the individual — 
i.e., in decisions affecting his career. 

Argyris, unlike McGregor, _ be- 
lieves that management can and 
should begin to make changes at all 
levels. He suggests such changes as: 
job and/or role enlargement — in- 
crease the number of _ individual 
units or tasks performed by an in- 
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dividual; democratic leadership — 
increase the degree of participation 
of employees in decisions related to 
problems affecting their own im- 
mediate world. 

To conclude this paper, comments 
by McGregor seem quite appro- 
priate. Writing of modern scientific 
miracles, he concludes: 

“Although the parallel may seem 
unreasonable to some, we are today 
in a period when the development 
of theory within the social sciences 
will permit innovations which are at 
present inconceivable. Among these 








will be dramatic changes in the or- 
ganization and management of 
economic enterprise. The capacities 
of the average human being for 
creativity, for growth, for collabor- 
ation, for productivity, (in the full 
sense of the term) are far greater 
than we yet have recognized. If we 
don’t destroy life on the planet be- 
fore we make it possible for man to 
utilize his abilities to create a world 
in which he can live in peace, it is 
possible that the next half-century 
will bring the most dramatic social 
changes in human history.” 


Personalities 


Professor Bera Laskin, University 
of Toronto, was arbitrator of a mock 
grievance hearing at the February 
meeting of PAT. Other participants 
were L. R. Flemming, Thompson 
Newspapers Ltd.; G. A. Feckhan, 
Ford Motor Co. Canada Ltd.; D. L. 
Sinclair, Ford Motor Co. Canada 
Ltd.; J. B. Sutton, Massey-Ferguson 
Ltd.; D. A. Wallace, Fiberglas Can- 
ada, and A. T. M. Young, Toronto 
Elevators Ltd. 


Donald W. Coleman, employee 
and public relations manager of 


Wolverine Tube Division of Calumet 
& Hecla of Canada Limited, London, 
Ontario, was elected honorary sec- 
retary-treasurer of a newly organ- 
ized London and district branch of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

John J. Cowan is president of the 
Queen’s University Industrial Rela- 
tions Alumni Association, and C. 
William Murray is vice-president. 
John is with Loblaws Groceterias 
Limited in Toronto, and Bill with 
the Motor Transport Industrial Re- 
lations Bureau of Toronto. They are 
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planning a seminar at Kingston in 
May and alumni who are not re- 
ceiving material from the associa- 
tion should get in touch with Chris 
Fairley, secretary, at Distaff Counsel, 
148% Bloor St. West, Toronto. 


J. Arch McIntyre, former person- 
nel man in Toronto, has been named 
director of summer school and ex- 
tension of the University of Western 
Ontario. 


Alvan Gamble of Canadian Ment- 
al Health Association and PAT 
member of long standing had a big 
hand in the making of the film “One 
on Every Street.” This superb pres- 
entation of the Ontario Approach to 
the problem of retarded children is 
worth every personnel man’s atten- 
tion. It will be shown on the CBC 
national network April 9 between 3 
and 3.30 p.m. 


J. W. “Jake” Henley has been 
made vice-president, industrial rela- 
tions at Canadian Westinghouse, 
Hamilton. 


John Carson of B.C. Electric, Jim 
Wood of Queen’s and Ron Ritchie of 
Imperial Oil are on loan to the 
Glasco Committee on the utilization 
of manpower in government. Indi- 
cations are that other personnel 
people will be seconded, too. 


A. J. Randall, Federation’s Direct- 
or Prairie Region, addressed the 
Personnel Association of Edmonton 
recently on “National Federation — 
Present and Future.” 


Fred W. Mills, supervisor of per- 
sonnel and safety for MacMillan, 
Bloedell and Powell River Ltd., was 
elected president of the Vancouver 
Personnel Management Association. 
Other officers elected are Peter M. 
Pangman, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, first vice-president; Cal E. 
Peppler, Canadian Broadcasting 
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Corporation, second vice-president; 
Lou McPhie, B.C. Electric Com- 
pany, treasurer; Douglas Muir, Ray- 
onier Company, secretary. Execu- 
tive committee members are Bruce 
Barley, General Construction Com- 
pany; Bill Clement, Lenkurt Elec- 
tric Company; Donald Gray, Pulp 
and Paper Industrial Relations, and 
John Star, B.C. Packers Limited. 


Tony Peskett, formerly personnel 
manager of the T. Eaton Co. in 
Vancouver, has been appointed staff 
superintendent, T. Eaton Co. of 
Canada, and will be located in To- 
ronto Jack Youngman, em- 
ployee relations assistant, Imperial 
Oil Company, Vancouver, has been 
appointed research analyst for Im- 
perial Oil Company, with head of- 
fice in Toronto. 


New president of the St. Lawr- 
ence Valley Personnel Association is 
R. W. Burton, Parke Davis & Com- 
pany, Brockville. Other officials are 
Vice-President L. Ward, RCA Vic- 
tor Limited, Prescott; Secretary- 
Treasurer J. H. Wark, Black and 
Decker Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Brockville; executive members W. 
Maynard, CIL, Cornwall; Nelson 
Alguire, Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Limited, Cornwall; K. O. Weldon, 
Canada Starch Limited, Cardinal; 
A. L. Crossland, Dupont Company 
of Canada Ltd., Maitland. 


A NEW MEMBER 


At its membership meeting Feb- 
ruary 15, Weston and District Per- 
sonnel Association agreed  unani- 
mously to join Federation and sup- 
port its aims. President D. C. Mac- 
Lean, of The De Haviland Aircraft 
of Canada, Limited, writes “we are 
very impressed with the work that 
Federation has undertaken and we 
hope that our association, in some 
small way, may contribute in mak- 
ing Federation a success.” 
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Toward Better Utilization of Youth and 





Maturity in Industry 


Since 1955 the Aluminum Company has been following a 
Hanman Placement procedure at its Arvida plant. 


by J. B. White* 


Let us consider first the age 
group between 40 and 65. The ex- 
tent and causes of unemployment 
among this group need exploration 
and understanding. We all have 
sympathy for the unemployed older 
workers who can not find employ- 
ment. While we all realize that the 
unemployed over 40 frequently has 
difficulty in finding employment, I 
wonder how valid the assumption is 
that the fault is primarily with the 
employer? Certainly, when I look at 
our own industry and see average 
ages of 44 to 46 at some of our 
plants, I can’t believe that, with the 
average age of employees in this 
range, we are guilty of prejudice 
against the older worker. Such al- 
legations as “the employer's arbi- 
trary age barrier” and “unnecessary 
prejudice against employment of 
those over 40” seem only too plau- 
sible. While such terms may apply 
in some cases, all employers can not 
be rightfully condemned on such 
scores all the time. 

The apparent “arbitrary age bar- 
rier’ may not be as arbitrary as it 
appears on the surface. The fact 
that there are more opportunities for 
employment for younger workers 
than older workers is a normal 
phenomenon of life. For example, 
who has the better chance of em- 
ployment as a chorus girl, the 
younger or the older applicant? Is 
it an “arbitrary age barrier” that 
gives the younger applicant a bet- 
ter chance of getting the job? 


*Mr. White is president of the Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd. 
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In a study he made for the New 
York State Labor Department some 
10 years ago, W. C. Scott stated: 
“Probably the greatest handicap of 
the ‘over 45-years old’ seeking em- 
ployment, is the belief that he is 
of little value. This belief is formed 
in his mind after repeated, but un- 
successful, attempts have been made 
to secure employment.” 

There are many studies and ample 
statistics which show that any such 
belief of lack of value of the older 
worker is not so. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that the older worker is 
more productive on the average than 
the younger worker, that he is 
steadier, more reliable and less sub- 
ject to accidents. The basic trouble 
seems to be that the older worker 
seeks and expects to find employ- 
ment in unlikely places. He fails 
to recognize that, as.an older worker, 
his ability to get new employment 
is restricted by factors which are 
largely beyond the control of any- 
one but himself. 

Studies on employment opportun- 
ities for the older worker show that 
the service industries provide most 
job opportunities. In a study made 
in Rochester, N.Y., it was shown that 
three-quarters of the job opportuni- 
ties open to the ‘over 40° group 
were in such industries. It is only 
reasonable to expect that the em- 
ployment opportunities for the un- 
employed older worker are greater 
where there are relatively large 
fluctuations in the rate of employ- 
ment, where the employment turn- 
over is high, and where jobs are 
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While the problem of obtaining 
employment is serious for the ‘over 
40° group, it does seem that the 
difficulties may be overemphasized 
and the responsibility for the situa- 
tion may be misplaced. This is il- 
lustrated by a study made by the 
Toronto Counselling Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. This report discloses that out 
of 550 applicants over 45 years of 
age, 305 obtained employment with- 
in a year. Of these, 155 were over 
60 and 30 were over 70. More than 
two-thirds had obtained employment 
as a result of their own efforts. Here 
again, the indications are that a large 
measure of the responsibility for 
unemployment and the ability to 
get employment rests on the should- 
ers of the unemployed individuals 
themselves. This is where proper 
training of youth and the develop- 
ment of specific skills will help miti- 
gate the difficulties. 


Because there is a large measure 
of psychology involved in this pro- 
blem, well developed counselling 
services in our public employment 
offices should result in better un- 
derstanding and _ solutions. The older 
applicant seeking employment must 
realize he has to make adjustments. 
He must be helped to realize that 
his best chance of finding employ- 
ment is not in established manufac- 
turing industry but rather in the 
service industries, in new industry, 
or where the turnover in employ- 
ment is comparatively high. 


The employer also has his share 
of responsibility. He is likely to be 
emotionally prejudiced against the 
older worker. Rather than restrict 
his employment practice to certain 
preconceived ideas about age groups, 
he needs to know more about the 
actual physical and _ psychological 
demands of the job and the specific 
qualifications of the applicant. He 
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may find that he will be as well off, 
if not better off, with the older than 
with the younger worker. In other 
words, age has its compensations. 


The Hanman Plan 


This leads me to speak of the 
Hanman Placement Plan. It is some- 
times called the Specific Placement 
Method. Hanman has made exten- 
sive studies of the problems of plac- 
ing handicapped and older workers. 
He has written a number of books 
and published many articles on the 
subject. He defines placement as 
“the continuous process of adjusting 
the worker to that job which will 
allow for the fullest use of his skills 
and which, at the same time, will 
agree with the worker's physical 
make-up, and not allow him to 
cause harm to himself or others, 
nor danger to property’. 

The Hanman Plan calls for de- 
tailed analyses to determine the 
specific physical demands of every 
job. Complementary to the job 
analysis is a detailed physical rating 
of what the individual can do within 
his own safe physical limits. In his 
analysis, Hanman deals with some 
80 separate factors to be rated, such 
as lifting, standing, walking, push- 
ing, climbing, etc. 

He points out that commonly ac- 
cepted ideas about the physical de- 
mands of a job are often misleading. 
This misconception is illustrated by 
the generally accepted idea that 
stevedoring is a heavy job. However, 
an individual stevedore’s duties may 
merely require him to check items 
as they are loaded and the physical 
demands of that particular job may 
be close to a minimum. 


On the other hand, it is commonly 
assumed that selling calls for little 
in the way of physical effort but, 
in individual cases, salesmen may 
have, to lift and carry relatively 
heavy samples or displays, may have 
to climb stairs and otherwise ex- 
pend severe physical exertion far 
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in excess of the stevedore who 


merely acts as a checker. 


Hanman is extremely critical of 
the widely followed practice of plac- 
ing jobs and people in categories 
or groups. He emphasizes that each 
job has its own specific demands 
and that each individual has his own 
capabilities. 

Classifying jobs as “heavy jobs” 
or “light jobs’ leads to haphazard 
results. He points out the fallacy 
of describing a man’s capabilities or 
limiting an employee's potential in 
such general terms as “Fit for light 
work only” or “No excessive climb- 
ing’. His plan calls for the elimina- 
tion of generalities. His job analysis 
might show that a job requires dur- 
ing a day “eight to 12 trips up one 
flight of stairs of 24 steps each”, or 
the worker’s limitation might be set 
as “a limit of lifting weights of 10 
to 25 pounds for a total of 1 hour 
during an eight-hour shift”. When 
carefully analyzed, it is surprising 
how many jobs require little stren- 
uous physical exertion. 


700 Placements 


Since 1955, our company, at its 
Arvida plant where some _ 7,000 
people are engaged in producing 
aluminum, has been following a 
Hanman placement procedure. Dur- 
ing the last five years, over 700 satis- 
factory placements have been made 
under this plan whereby new em- 
ployees, aging employees and tem- 
porarily or permanently physically 
handicapped individuals have been 
placed in occupations entirely within 
their physical capabilities and for 
which they are well qualified by 
training and experience. 


By the use of the term “satis- 
factory placements”, I mean satis- 
factory to the employee concerned 
and accepted by the other em- 
ployees, by the union and by the 
company. A considerable proportion 
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of our work involves heavy manual 
operations with exposure to rela- 
tively high working temperatures. 
However, the average age of em- 
ployees at Arvida is over 44, which, 
[ understand, is about 10 years 
higher than the average age in all 
industry. At some of our plants, the 
average age of employees is even 
higher and we have no evidence 
that we are suffering in production 
efficiency as a result of this rela- 
tively high average age. 


By carefully analyzing the phy- 
sical demands of ‘each job and 
matching physical abilities against 
physical requirements, we have been 
able to place employees where they 
can use their skills to advantage. 
The alternative would have been to 
allow people to remain in their jobs 
which they could not perform ef- 
fectively, or demote them to some 
other job where their skills could 
not come into play, or as a last 
resort to terminate their employ- 
ment, because of physical inability. 


Like others, we are faced with 
constant change which occurs with 
time for every man, machine and 
process. Nature, competition and 
customer demands mean that jobs 
as well as men are not static. Our 
experience definitely confirms that 
placement is a continuous process 
of adjustment of the changing wor- 
ker to the changing machine and 
that the specific approach, as re- 
commended by Hanman, is well 
worthwhile. I would advise anyone 
who thinks he has a problem of 
utilizing the older worker effectively 
to investigate for himself Hanman’s 
recommendations. 


As a final group, we have to deal 
with those over 65. This immediately 
raises the question of retirement. 
What about the individual who is 
able and anxious to work beyond 
the set retirement age? We can all 
cite cases of individuals (other than 
ourselves) who are comparatively 


old and of little use in the work- 
shop during their early 50's, while 
others are physically young at 70. 
Is compulsory retirement fair to the 
man doing a good job? Is it sensible 
to rob the employer of what the 
good man still has to give? 


Such questions are easy to raise 
but are difficult to answer. To date, 
it has proved impossible to formul- 
ate a completely satisfactory retire- 
ment plan. There are advocates 
favoring a variety of solutions such 
as a fixed age for retirement, a 
flexible age for retirement, gradual 
retirement, and there are even those 
who argue in a vague way against 
any retirement. 

I believe retirement at a fixed age 
in a large organization is to be pre- 
ferred for one important and out- 
standing reason. With a fixed age of 
retirement, the employee knows in 
advance that the retirement will 
take place when he reaches that 
age. He has no justification for ex- 
pecting prolonged employment at 
his old job. By this knowledge, 
doubt about retirement is removed 
and he is given the responsibility 
for formulating his own plans well 
in advance of the retirement date. 
It is even likely that retirement at 
a comparatively early rather than a 
later age is to be preferred because 
of the increased difficulty of mak- 
ing adjustments with advancing age. 

Because most people are _inter- 
ested in their work, they are tempt- 
ed to continue beyond the point 
where they are performing their 
job effectively. The fixed retirement 
age eliminates to a large extent this 
undesirable situation. 

There is no denying the fact that, 
for most people, retirement presents 
crucial and difficult decisions. A 
highly significant point to be em- 
phasized is that happiness in old 
age is primarily the individual's 
own problem. We all need to be 
busy and that is why retirement, 


with its lack of daily tasks and lack 
of contact with old friends, presents 
a very special problem. I like the 
insurance company advertisement 
which says: “Do not regret growing 
old. It is a privilege denied to 
many . 

I also like the philosophy pro- 
pounded by Dr. Wilder Penfield 
when he spoke before the Cana- 
dian Club last winter. He was deal- 
ing with the adjustments which all 
of us must face who are fortunate 
enough to reach retirement age. Dr. 
Penfield recognizes the need for 
each of us to keep busy. He also 
recognizes that we don't all age in 
the same chronological order. He 
recognizes the difficulty — or should 
we say impossibility — of determin- 
ing, on an individual basis, just 
when retirement should take place. 
He also recognizes that each of us 
is affected by psychological and 
physical changes as we grow older. 

Dr. Penfield recommends “a sec- 
ond career” as a solution to the re- 
tirement problem. To be successful, 
the second career needs to be 
started well before retirement age 
is reached so that it can be picked 
up and will be available to fill the 
gap left at time of formal retire- 
ment. A second career helps solve 
the psychological, social and _physi- 
cal aspects of retirement and, in 
addition, may assist the economic 
problem which is ever present. 


In considering the retirement 
problem and the better utilization 
of human talent, we need to give 
some thought to society as a whole. 
With the stability which we find in 
many organizations, there are ob- 
vious reasons why the ‘over 65 
should move out and give way to 
the younger people who also have 
talent. If the ‘over 65 years old’ is to 
work, it is better for all concerned if 
he should do so in some new work 
group where his seniority, his ex- 
pectations and his status will have 
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less adverse effect on others with 
whom he is associated. Let him 
make his further contributions in 
new surroundings where they may 
be even more valuable and where 
there is less risk of blocking the pro- 
gress of others. 

As noted in the Toronto National 
Employment Service study, there is 
available more employment _ for 
those above 65 than most of us 
realize but the type of employment 
available may require considerable 
personal adjustment. To a very high 
degree, employment _ possibilities 
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after 65 are found in self-employ- 
ment situations. To the extent each 
of us has prepared himself for the 
other interest, for that second car- 
eer, the easier it is to make the ad- 
justment. 

Here again, early education and 
training of our younger days can 
help solve the problem of retire- 
ment and can help establish a basis 
for a second career. If our educa- 
tion has been broad, if our training 
and specialization has been along 
more than one line, then we are bet- 
ter prepared for that second career. 


Profit Sharing and Pensions 


at Dominion Electrohome Industries Limited 


The concept of profit sharing as 
a means of getting labor and man- 
agement going in the same direction 
is gaining increasing recognition by 
business men in Canada. Dominion 
Electrohome Industries Limited, an 
all-Canadian company located in 
Kitchener with some 1,250 employ- 
ees, has successfully operated a 
profit sharing retirement plan since 
1952. The company is headed by 
Carl A. Pollock, chairman of the 
Ontario division of Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and a firm 
believer in profit sharing. It is en- 
gaged in the toughly competitive 
radio, television and hi-fi industries 
and in the home furnishing field. 

A profit sharing retirement plan 
was developed in 1952 to do two 
things — to provide retirement in- 
come for members of the company 
and to give them a stake in success 
their efforts helped produce. An ad- 
vantage of this type of retirement 
plan from the company’s point of 
view is that it does not involve a 
large fixed cost. The company con- 
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tributes to the pension fund 25 per 
cent of its profit after a reservation 
of enough money to give a 5 per 
cent return on invested capital. It 
guarantees a minimum contribution 
of one per cent of payroll regardless 
of financial results. This means that 
pension costs vary with profits and 
are in line from year to year with 
what the company can afford. 


The company’s contribution over 
the eight years has averaged about 
five per cent of payroll and the 
employees contribute another five 
per cent toward their retirement in- 
come. It is a trusteed plan and 
profit sharing is allocated to indi- 
viduals on the basis of years of ser- 
vice and earnings. Funds are turned 
over to the trustee and each indi- 
vidual gets a detailed account of his 
position at the end of each year. 
Profit sharing amounts vested in 
employees have started at 10 per 
cent after one year and increased 
10 per cent every two years to 50 
per cent at 11 years, after which 
























































they advanced 10 per cent each 
year to full vesting at 15 years. 


This plan has had no cash profit 
sharing to this point and has built 
up a fund of $1,500,000. It has be- 
come a meaningful incentive to the 
bulk of the company’s work force 
and they are sincerely concerned 
about trying to increase profit. It 
has not, however, been an incentive 
to many of the company’s younger 
members. Girls in their teens on as- 
sembly lines cannot be expected to 
become enthused about a retirement 
plan! 

To make the plan an incentive for 
these young people, radical changes 
are being made. The plan still will 
be essentially a retirement plan 
but with money “skimmed” off the 
top to provide a cash pay off. People 
under age 30 will be able to take a 
portion of their profit sharing allo- 
cation in cash — under age 20, 80 
per cent; age 20-24, 70 per cent 
and age 25-29, 50 per cent. In ad- 
dition to this, all plan members will 
receive part of their profit sharing 
in cash in a high profit year. 


The vesting schedule has been 
rapidly speeded up so that girls can 
have a substantial equity in the 
plan when they leave. They now re- 
ceive 25 per cent after one year; 40 
per cent after two years; 60 per 
cent after three years; 70 per cent 
after four years and then 10 per cent 
every two years to full vesting after 
10 years. This obviously reduces 
pension benefits (it does not in- 
crease costs as they are tied to prof- 
it) as forfeitures provided substant- 
ial amounts to the fund. The added 
incentive is considered well worth 
the cost. 


The company plans to establish 
joint employee-management profit 
sharing committees to promote profit 
sharing to company members. Prof- 
it sharing is not considered by 
Electrohome to be a cure-all in 
labor-management relations. They 
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must be good to start with or profit 
sharing will not help. It can be 
made to provide a real incentive, 
however, and bring the free enter- 
prise system right into the employ- 
ee’s pocket book. 


PERSONALITIES 


James C. Cameron, emeritus pro- 
fessor and head of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, for the past 23 years, has 
been appointed consulting associ- 
ate of Industrial Relations Counsel- 
ors Service Inc., Toronto and New 


York. 


Dr. Donald Wood, Director of 
the Industrial Relations Centre at 
Queen’s University, is working on a 
submission to the Senate Manpow- 
er Commission on the white and 
blue collar worker’s problems today. 
Dr. Wood, who contributed an arti- 
cle on the white collar worker a 
few months ago, promises to have 
some interesting material for the 
Journal again one of these davs. 


New Director of Personnel at I.e- 
ver Brothers Limited is R. T. For- 
rest, formerly in a senior personnel 
position in Montreal with Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. His department 
will include W. H. Oliver, Person- 
nel Manager Factory and Office; J. 
E. Donevan, Factory Industrial Re- 
lations Manager, and T. C. Kel- 
lough, Staff Personnel Officer. 


John Carson tells me of an inci- 
dent that happened at the PN 
PMA convention in Vancouver. 
Every detail was attended to—even 
dispensation from Archbishop Dube 
for Roman Catholics to eat meat at 
the concluding Friday luncheon. 
The chairman had no sooner proud- 
ly announced the boon when in 
proudly marched the line of wait- 
resses bearing trays of—salmon! 
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Employees of The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited have 
solved difficult transportation problems by operating their own successful bus services. 


Bridging the Miles Between Home and Work 








Getting To and From the Job Creates a Growing Co-operative Complex 


by Jack 


Trucks converted to buses, 40- 
passenger buses, small foreign-made 
vans and 9-passenger cars are some 


present-day means of transport for 


over 1,500 Cominco employees who 
belong to six co-operative transporta- 
tion societies serving the Trail-Ross- 
land area. 

The idea of pooling resources to 
provide economical transportation 
dates back to 1932 when the Ross- 
land society was formed. The De- 
pression was at its worst then and 
the local bus company was having 
difficulty serving the relatively few 
employees living in Rossland. There 
was talk fares might be increased 
to 50 cents for a one-way ride. 

Twelve Cominco employees met 
in the spring of that year to give 


*Jack Boitson is a native of Winnipeg. He was 
employed in the radio-television and public re- 


lations fields on the Prairies before coming 
to Trail, B.C., in June, 1960 as Assistant 
Editor of Cominco Magazine. 
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Boitson* 


serious thought to this pressing prob- 
lem. It was agreed that each 
should pool his resources and form 
what was to become the first trans- 
portation co-op in the history of the 
Kootenays. The idea caught on 
quickly and by year’s end the orig- 
inal vehicle, a Ford car, was in- 


creased to seven, while member- 
ship mushroomed to 120. Fares 
were held to $10 a month. 

The six transportation co-ops 


operating in the district today are 
set up generally along the same 
lines. Each is governed by an 
elected Board of Directors and func- 
tions with a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and Man- 
ager. 

The annual meeting elects offi- 
cers and approves the report of the 
year's activities. 

Most of the groups require their 
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members to purchase shares in the 
society. When a new member joins, 
a share capital account is -opened 
for him. The cost of the shares 
varies; some are as low as one dol- 
lar, others are valued at $240. Buy- 
ing one or more shares of the cap- 
ital stock is a condition of joining. 
However, to make it easier for new 
members, each group has an in- 
stalment payment program. Usual- 
ly a dollar or so is added to the 
monthly fare to be applied to the 
capital stock account. When a 
members leaves he sells his share 
back to the society. 


Geographic conditions were a 
contributing factor in the growth 
of local transportation — societies. 
Many employees preferred to locate 
in nearby communities. The greater 
distances involved in travel made 
it feasible for these employees to 
pool their resources and form a 
motor co-op. 


At Rossland today the average 
membership is around 430. Last year 
some 90,000 miles were accumulated 
by the 17 vehicles. The co-op has 
modern facilities for vehicle repairs 
and employs two. 


The Castlegar transportation co- 
op was formed in 1938. Member- 
ship reached a high of 525 em- 
ployees in 1950; today the active list 
is 360. The co-op maintains 16 ve- 
hicles and owns its own facilities 
for service and repairs. Last year 
some 215,000 passengers were car- 
ried at an operating cost of $39,000. 
I'ares are $10 a month. 


The Fruitvale co-op was incor- 
porated in 1935 and has an active 
list of 356 Cominco employees, al- 
though the total membership is 
around 500. The co-op operates a 
fleet of seven buses, maintains a 
service and repair shop and employs 
six. The cost of transportation is 
$7.50, plus $1.20 towards share capi- 
tal, a month. 
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Judging from the growth of the 
transportation co-ops have fostered 
growth in the outlying areas of 
Trail. 

Things are going well for the 
co-ops, and from the sound finan- 
cial position experienced by each, 
it’s not hard to share in their opti- 
mistic outlook for the future. The 
fact that these groups have proved 
to be a success providing econom- 
ical means of getting to and from 
work is a tribute to the Cominco 
employees who started them and 
who continue to operate them. 


BOOK REVIEW 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND MANAGEMENT 
By David Finn 


(Reinhold Management Science 
Series) 


It is rare fer a public relations 
practitioner to view his profession in 
a scholarly analytical perspective 
and, at the same time, realistically 
as to what it can and cannot do for 
a company. 


David Finn, co-founder and pres- 
ident of Ruder & Finn Incorporated, 
one of North America’s three larg- 
est public relations organizations, 
does just this, however, in his new 
book, Public Relations and Man- 
agement. 


Using the experience of his entire 
organization, Mr. Finn probes 
deeply beneath the standard cur- 
rent cliches, which confuse, rather 
than help the layman. His book out- 
lines the potentialities and_limita- 
tions of public relations for industry, 
as they should be understood by 
managers. 


The book describes the ways in 
which public relations can be plan- 
ned om organized systematically. It 
avoids many of the glib claims 
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about what public relations does 
and can do, using a realistic and 
sober approach. Also discussed are 
such topics as agency fees, salaries 
for internal public relations staffs 
agency account executives, and 
agency mark-ups for profit. Even 
the areas of “kickbacks” and “pay- 
ola” in public relations are covered. 

Ethics and evaluations, subjects 
not ordinarily touched elsewhere, 
are also discussed. In several chap- 
ters, Mr. Finn cites the works of 
Plato, Socrates, Theodore Reik, 
Sigmund Freud and other scholars. 
In contrast, he also refers to cur- 
rent national publications and con- 
temporary writers. 

The foreword was written by Dr. 
Harold Lasswell of Yale University, 
considered one of the world’s lead- 
ing thinkers on public relations and 
communications. In the foreword 
he states “in our epoch of perman- 
ent transition the proper task of 
public relations is performed when 
wisdom is joined with technique. 
Mr. Finn’s volume is a_ weighty 
though decently modest introduc- 
tion to both.” 


Chapter headings take the novice 
Once the entire process of de- 
veloping a public relations program. 
These headings are: “The Goals of 
Public Relations Activity”, “How to 
Start Public Relations Activity,” 
“Creating a Public Relations De- 
partment,” “Making a Public Re- 
lations Analysis,” “Developing a 
Planned Program,” “The Role of 
Publicity,” “Methods of Obtaining 
Publicity,” “Corporate Communica- 
tions,” “Public Service Activities,” 
“Evaluating Public Relations Effect- 
iveness,” “The Struggle for Ethics” 
and “The Future.” 

The book presents three basic 
themes: fitting public relations into 
the management scheme; an explan- 
ation of the workings of the pro- 
fession, and the means of appraising 
and controlling public relations. 

The primary aim, according to 
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Mr. Finn, is to create better under- 
standing among executives about 
this relatively new management 
technique, to enable management to 
use it most intelligently to bring 
maximum benefit to its companies. 


ADDRESSES ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 1960 SERIES, 


published by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Price $4.50 

Every year University of Michi- 
gan’s Bureau of Industrial Relations 
puts out a collection of addresses 
on personnel and industrial rela- 
tions problems which were present- 
ed at conferences on industrial re- 
lations for business managers during 
the year. This collection of 17 was 
delivered during 1959 and 1960 and 
includes transcripts of the candid 
question and answer sessions that 
followed the talks. 


Highlights are a talk on Industrial 
Relations Problems of the Next De- 
cade by George S. Odiorne, direct- 
or, Bureau of Industrial Relations. 
University of Michigan; How Can 
A Boss Obtain Favorable Responses 
To His Orders by Paul Pigors, pro- 
fessor of industrial relations, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and High-Level Manpower, Its 
Needs and Resources, by Frederick 
Harbison, director industrial rela- 
tions section, Princeton University. 

In addition, there are full length 
addresses on arbitration; setting 
compensation of first-line super- 
visors in factories and offices; a crit- 
ical look at job evaluation and wage 
incentive plans; incentive patterns 
of executive compensation; convinc- 
ing employees of the values of 
fringe benefits and benefit plans. 

Reading this publication is one of 
the best ways of keeping up to date 
on the latest in personnel and in- 
dustrial relations thinking on the 
part of leading Americans in the 


field. 


Directory of 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Federation of Canadian Personnel Associations 

President D. W. Cameron, Great West Life Assurance Co., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Vice-President C. W. Walker, H. K. Porter Co. (Canada) Ltd, 
Guelph, Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. Rae Perigoe, Presentation of Canada Limited, 
143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Next Annual Meeting — Winnipeg, Man., November. 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association 
Central Vancouver Island Chapter—President R. E. Chapman. 
Meetings—2nd Friday each month, alternately Nanaimo and Duncan. 
Victoria Chapter—President J. C. Barber 
Meetings—4th Tuesday each month, Pacific Club, Victoria. 
Vancouver Chapter—President Fred Mills, McMillan Bloedel. 
Meetings—3rd Thursday each month at Hotel Georgia, Vancouver. 


Personnel Association of Edmonton 
President M. S. Cooke, University of Alberta 
Vice-President P. K. Thorslev, City of Edmonton. 
Treasurer A. C. Dibblee, Interprovincial Pipeline Company. 
Secretary G. S. Hayward, Imperial Oil Refinery. 

Calgary Personnel Association 
President H. W. Stevens, Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited. 
Vice-President Clive Arthur, California Standard Company. 
Secretary Grace Scott, T. Eaton Company of Canada Ltd. 


Regina Personnel Association 
President A. H. Green, Saskatchewan Power Corporation. 
Vice-President D. Brault, T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
Secretary-Treasurer M. T. Broadfoot, Public Service Commission. 


Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg 
President T. F. Hercus, Canada Packers Limited. ; 
Vice-President F. C. Hoffman, Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board. 
Secretary J. Paul, T. Eaton Company of Canada Ltd. 
Meetings—Third Tuesday of each month at Marlborough Hotel. 


Sarnia and District Personnel Association 
President J. E. Hadler, Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Corunna. 
Vice-President R. F. Nief, Cabot Carbon of Canada Limited, Sarnia. 
Treasurer H. G. McKittrick, City Hall, Sarnia. 
Secretary O. C. Spears, Mueller Limited. 
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Personnel Association of Toronto 


President R. L. Hart, Canada Wire and Cable Company. 
Vice-President R. R. Lisson, Ford Motor Company of Canada. 
Vice-President C. G. Bourne, Molson’s Brewery (Ontario) Limited. 
Treasurer A. M. Hill, Urwick, Currie Limited. 
Secretary-Manager O. A. Petersen, 170 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 
Meetings—2nd Tuesday each month at Park Plaza Hotel. 
Women’s Personnel Association of Toronto 
President Miss Vera Johns. 
Vice-President Mrs. Jean Newton. 
Treasurer Hiss Helen Law. 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. Virginia Rylski. 
Recording Secretary Miss Frances Eaton. 
Weston and District Personnel Association 
President D. C. MacLean. 
Personnel Association of Hamilton 
President C. A. Robins, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Vice-President H. G. Bayliss, American Can Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Secretary-Treasurer O. A. R. Pepper, Dominion Foundries and Steel 
Ltd. 
Meetings—2nd Thursday each month at Hamilton and District officers’ 
Club. 
Personnel Association of London and District 
President M. McDougall, Taylor Electric Mfg. Co. Ltd., London. 
Vice-President F. R. Thwaites, Somerville Ltd., London. 
Secretary J. A. Houston, Box 667, Silverwood Dairies Ltd., London. 
Treasurer V. Antonucci, Richards-Wilcox Cdn. Co. Ltd., London. 
Meetings—2nd Tuesday each month. 
Niagara District Personnel Association 
R. L. Stevens, Ferranti-Packard Electric Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Vice-President J. H. Morrow, McKinnon Industries, St. Catharines. 
Secretary J. B. Volz, Electro-Metallurgical Company, Welland. 
Treasurer J. A. McDonald, Kimberley-Clark Products, Niagara Falls. 
Guelph Personnel Association 
President Robert Mann, Kearney Corporation. 
Vice-President Ralph Tucker, Bucyres-Erie. 
Secretary Edward Cross, Imperial Tobacco Company. 
Treasurer Allan Jones, International Malleable. 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month at Cutten Golf Club. 
Personnel Association of Windsor and District 
President Art Ziraldo, Kelsey Wheet, London. 
Corr. Secretary E. E. Gillis, Brunner Mond, Amherstburg. 
Meetings—2nd Monday each month, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor. 
Grand Valley Personnel Association 
President Norman Long, Electrohome. 
First Vice-President Robert Woodrow, B. F. Goodrich. 
Second Vice-President Frank Kovrig, Hoffman Refrigerators. 
Secretary Harold Seekins, J. M. Schnieder Limited. 
Personnel Association of Peterborough 
President L. H. Edmunds, Outboard Marine Corp. of Canada Ltd. 
Vice-President W. McMenemy, Brinton-Peterborough Carpet Co. Ltd. 
Secretary-Treasurer S. Gilmore, Canadian General Electric. 
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St. Lawrence Valley Personnel Association 
President R. W. Burton, Parke Davis & Co., Brockville. 





Vice-President L. Ward, RCA Victor Ltd., Prescott. 
Secretary-Treasurer J. H. Wark, Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Ltd., Brock- 


ville. 


Kingston-St. Lawrence Personnel Association 


President J. S. Thompson. 
Vice-President R. S. Collins. 
Secretary K. S. Ready. 
Treasurer W. W. Farrell. 


Montreal Personnel Association 


President L. A. Duchastel, the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
Vice-President Richard Johnson, Sun Life. 
Secretary-Treasurer Norman McLean, Canadian National Railways. 
Meetings—Second Monday of the month at the Ritz Carlton. 

Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal 
Chairman Miss Jean Walker, Canadian International Paper Co. 
Secretary Miss Heather Pratt, Canadian National Railways. 
Meetings—Third Monday at Windsor Hotel. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel Association 
President G. H. Tremblay, Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., Shawinigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer H. Bellefeuille, Aluminum of Canada, Shawinigan. 
Meetings—Second Tuesday at Cascade Inn. 

Maritime Personnel Association, Halifax 
Vice-President R. Jack Conrod, Nova Scotia Liquor Commission. 
Secretary—c/o Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. 
Meetings—7.30 p.m. second Tuesday each month, Dalhousie University. 


“COMMUNICATIONS” 
WINNIPEG SEMINAR 
CONFERENCE THEME 


As we go to press, the Person- 
nel Association of Greater Winni- 
peg is holding a seminar on “Com- 
munications — Theories and Tech- 
niques” March 23, followed March 
24 by a one-day conference en- 
titled “The ‘You In Communica- 
tions.” 

Dr. Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., 
was to conduct the seminar and 


address the one-day conference. 
Speakers include Dr. John C. Sa- 
watsky, Associate Professor, In- 


stiture of Business Administration, 
University of Toronto; W. M. V. 
Ash, President, Shell Oil Co. of 
Canada, Ltd.; Dr. R. W. Dunning, 
Associate Professor, Economics and 
Sociology, University of Manitoba. 
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QUEEN’S OFFERS THREE 
EXECUTIVE COURSES 


Three summer programs of inter- 
est to business executives are an- 
nounced by Queen’s University 
School of Business. 

The Income Tax Course, May 9 
to 12, is designed for financial and 
administrative personnel. Cost of 
room, meals and tuition is $185. 

Perspective For Management 
1961, May 29 to June 2, is a broad 
and intensive program in executive 
development. Cost is $300. 

Executive Summer School, June 26 
to July 14, covers executive action, 
human relations, marketing and sales 
management, management account- 
ing, financial management and pro- 
duction management. It costs $600 
for spasm. meals and all 
study materials. 
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BEST VALUE 


IN HELP WANTED ADVERTISING 





Daily Star 
Classified Advertising 


covers Canada's biggest 
labour market 


Mass readership gets greatest results. That is why 
the Daily Star publishes more Help Wanted ad- 
vertisements than both other Toronto newspapers 


combined. 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 
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This is the second issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1961 


If you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1961, you will want to complete the coupon below, 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Relations Journal, 
Suite 4, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
of Canadian Personnel Association. 


$3.00 to members 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 
Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 
Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 


J. S. Thompson. 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Maritimes — Jack R. Davies, C.N. 
Telegraphs, Moncton. 

Montreal — Alex M. Stockdale, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Ottawa Valley — S. E. Lipin, 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk 
River. 

St. Lawrence Valley — J. H. Wark, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Brockville. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 


Miss L. Winnifred Bradley, N.E.S., 
Toronto. 

Hamilton — E. T. Bamford, Do- 
minion Glass Co. Ltd., Hamilton. 

Niagara District — A. D. Lundy, 
Foster Wheeler Limited, St. Cath, 
arines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Fede 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Sarnia — Art Warren, Imperial Oil 
Ltd., Sarnia. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—T. F. Hercus, Canada 
Packers Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary — John Kell, Canadian 
Western Natural Gas Co. 

Edmonton — F. D. Miller, Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Ltd., Fort Saskatche- 
wan, Alta. 

Vancouver — Cal Pepplar C.B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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